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ripe for retirement. * 
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Washington, December 3 
HE pressure of events is making it harder than 
ever for the Administration to maintain its docile 
A series of recent events has 


silence on India. 


rendered our tacit partnership in Churchill's imperialism 
all the more ignominious. The latest was the announce- 
ment from Cairo of freedom after the war for Korea. 
Earlier there was the Lebanon affair, where we meekly 
and quickly followed the British lead in rebuking the 
French for doing on a more moderate scale in the 
Levant what the British are doing in India and elsewhere. 
The Atlantic Charter is being applied, with much fan- 
fare, to a French mandate in the Near East and at least 
to one Japanese possession in the Far East, but is still in 
suspension in British Middle Asia. 

The closing days of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation conference at Atlantic City provided an- 
other instance of the way in which India haunts the 
Anglo-American entente. India is asked to give 1 per 
cent of its national income to relieve the hungry in liber- 
ated areas, but it was denied the right to speak of its 


~ 
m2) 


own starving millions. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, “Indi: 
delegate” to the conference, with a propriety becoming 
in a servant of the British Raj, declined to raise the ques- 
tion. It was, the British delegation assured the press, out- 
side the scope of the UNRRA. J. J. Singh of the 
India League of threatened to disrupt these 


convenient diplomatic 


America 

niceties by disclosing to the cor- 

respondents last Friday that 
i 


Chilean, New Zealand, South African, and Australian 


the Chinese, Mexican, 


representatives were prepared to support India if the 
question of the famine were raised. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
head of the Chinese delegation, made a public state- 


ment supporting S ngh 


whereby the UNRRA would ask the Combined Ship- 
for 


There was talk of a resolution 


allocate some extra tonnage food 


hipme nts to India, an 


ping Board to 
1 it looked as if some unpleasant 
There 
believe that Governor Lehman, director general of t 


UNRRA, would have discus 


realities were no longer avoidable. vas reason to 


} 
ne 


welcomed sion of the In- 


dian question. 
followed a hurried series of conferences be- 


Dominion delegations and Colonel John J. 


The re 
tween the 
Llewellin, the chief British delegate, and a sudden an- 
Colonel Llewellin that any 


No one 


ww the British delegate, repre- 


nouncemcn 


to the press by 


resolution on India would be “‘out of order.” 


} ’ 
} * temerity te kK hy 
senting one nation 


himself to 


out of forty-four, could take it upon 


decide this advance. Colonel 


que stion m 





lhe Indian Skeleton at Atlantic City 


BY I. F. STONE 





Llewellin and Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
dominated the proceedings, and it behooved the othe 






delegates to behave. 1 doubt whether Acheson w 






over this brusque solution of the Indian probk ad 





at the closing session, with British approval, he 





mitted to make a statement expressing sympat With 
the people of India. Sir Girja rose to accept Acheson's 
little floral wreath with an appropriately brief stat 






and the skeleton was back in the closet. But Americay 





officials here realize only too well that it will not stay 
put. 

Every American official back from India brings the 
same message. There have been three official missions to 
India, and all brought back conclusions unpalatable to 
London. Colonel Louis Johnson, the President's first 
emissary, was accused by the British of having been 
“hypnotized’’ by Nehru. The Grady report was shelved 









because its proposals for expanding industrial 





tion in India would have conflicted with British « il 





policy. Indian henchmen of the Raj attacked as 





“American imperialism.’’ William Phillips, the 
rith the President and a: 





emissary, had one session 





at the President's request, with Churchill. The g j 





that the President was friendly but felt his hands were 







tied. As for Churchill, the talk around town is that 
Phillips got nowhere with him. “Phillips said C! 
simply refused to discuss the question; all he d 18 





rant,"’ was the version | picked up. If some of this 

is unfair, the British and American governmer 2 
their own secrecy to thank for it. I was told that | 5 
implied in talks with friends that he was not 








to see Gandhi and Nehru because they were ready to 





discuss possible terms of settlement. I cannot vou 





this information and merely report what I heard from 





what I consider a fairly good source. 
There is widespread dissatisfaction in the government 






with the Indian situation. Inside the State Depa: 





pro-British elements, fighting to give Britain a ure 





deal after the war on such questions as shippu go, afe 





hampered by the use that anti-British and Irish Catholic 





sources inside and outside the department make of Ind 





War-production and export agencies, worried by th 





tion in the hungry machine-tool industry, wonder 





we cannot ease the inflationary situation in India by ex 





ports of machinery for production of consumer gos 
the OWI and the Office of Strategic 5 


ices, Which deal with questions of political warfare 





Agencies lik 






romised in the East by Brit 





that we are being com 








Indian policy. I have heard of the embarrassment [eit of 









faiking W 


that hoar 
of Indiar 
have play 
than Ind: 
world OVI 
true natic 
like this 


ser 
iis 


Converse 


ets C 


be expect 
among it 


controls, 


ain nas | 

1s 
5 issued | 
s a 
effort. Tt 
greater p 
would a 
WwW to o£ 
India aft 
make its 


times the 
ant to tu: 
he rise it 
to hold | 
and Neh 
appeal to 


Aa 


of the Vi 
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OW] officials in India on the receipt of posters showing 


» were feeding the people of Sicily. India’s treat- 


male « ere , , ; ; 
Li | + at Atlantic City and the discussion bound to take 


New Delhi wt he Indian legislature is asked 


wnen ¢ 


the 1 per cent ontribution will not make the 
0 easier. The best propaganda now would be 
P tional food shipments, and I have found 
; ent among officials dealing with shipping that 
e to < of a shipping short ve in « 
food tor India. With some 50,000,000 tons 
‘ much of it inadequately utilized, a few hun- 
‘ red sand tons of shipping could easily be allocated 
the famine. 
2 
obstacle to acceptance of the recent Canadian 
¥ , ef 100,000 tons of free wheat for India, and to 
; from the bumper crop glutting the Argentine 
ipping but politics. The British position, as I get 
, rom British sources, is that the famine is due to 
maldistribution, and inflation rather than to 
shortage. Shipments made under pressure from 
inion would imply embarrassing admissions in 
British domestic politics, revive hopes of American inter- 
ference in India, I have no doubt in my own mind, after 
alking with American, British, and Indian authorities, 
that hoarding, maldistribution, inflation, and the hostility 
f Indian interests to effective food and price controls 
ave played a much larger part in the present situation 
idians like to admit. Farm blocs are the same the 
world over. The real point, it seems to me, is that only a 
re J true national government of Indians could hope at a time 
ke this to squeeze from the peasantry the necessary 
if s Of food by which urban India is normally fed. 
Conversely, the present government of India could hardly 
be expected to antagonize the large landowners, who are 
among its few supporters, by instituting really vigorous 
ntrols, 
Many factors, some accidental, play their part in the 
present shortage, but the basic cause is imperialism. Brit- 
s drained India of goods, paying for them in 
-d sterling accounts in London against which paper 
; issued in India. India’s new-found “‘wealth”’ in sterling 
§ y a reflection of its impoverishment by the war 
The one genuine solution for inflation would be 
re f production in India of consumer goods, but this 
*@ would cut into Britain’s post-war market. The other 


way to make the situation bearable would be to give 


india a res} 


its people feel that t 


sonsible and representative government and 


} 


his is their war. In normal 


the heavy burden of debt and taxes forces the peas- 


1 


» turn a portion of his scanty crop into cash. With 
in prices this burden is reduced, and it is difficult 


ld him down to a near-starvation diet. If Gandhi 





Nehru were in office instead of in jail, they 


mignt 





to his idealism. That task is beyond the power 





or 






the Viceroy and his kept Indians. 
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The End of a Flying Fort 


AN AIRMAN’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE 


BY LIEUTENANT E. S. BENDINER 


Somewhere in England, 1943 

EAR ESTHER: I know that I began to tell you 
all about the Brevet Club some days ago, but I 
interrupted by a bit of duty. Between then 
have fallen into the sea, and been daringly 
what with one thing and another I don’t 


about polite society at the 


Ory is pretty melodramatic, and I feel 
in the first person. But, in as unpurple 
as I can manage, this is what happened. 

The mission was the longest, deepest penetration into 
Germany ever undertaken by Forts, and in talking it 
over among ourselves and with Carlson and the chaplain 
just before take-off, I remember that I was advocating 
with considerable heat that this time we couldn't possibly 
choose to bail out or make for Switzerland or do any- 
thing but return to England because in scarcely any time 
at all the baby would arrive. (I’ve been bragging in 
public again. ) 

Just after the target we were heavily attacked. One 
engine was hit, half of our oxygen supply was knocked 
out, and the copilot was wounded in the leg; so that we 
had to drop out of formation and fight our way across 

ype by ourselves. As it developed, we didn’t so much 


fight our way out as sneak out, running for everv cloud 


cover we could see. The spot decision right then was up 
to Fawkes. He could have asked for a course to Switzer- 
land. The 


Alps were pla nl 


lovely snowy, blue-and-white peaks of the 


visible, towering almost up to our 


1 
Pedy 


a way off. He might have de- 
0 bail out over France. Either of those d 


tT : 
e, aithout 


h quite 
ecisions 
meant internment or imprison- 
The last choice, the one he took, 

n though our gas was running 


, es 
uld probably have to ditch. 


. but I think it was a fine one, 


Hayy 
Dut 


1 for a course home, and I 


] 


though with fighting and one 


bit vague as to our precise 
ived down into the loveliest, 
it as long as 


ing to estab- 


inally set. The cloud gave out, and for a time 
at low altitude over the grain fields, the for 
towns, and the rivers of France. Some of these 
points seemed to bear out my theoretically « 
position and some of them contradicted it. It w 
tiful country; it seemed to be of a different co! 
England or Holland or Belgium. 

We were playing hide-and-seek in the clo 
France. And in the open spaces our gunners w 
iously watching German fighters who were look 
us but who miraculously failed to see us before 
clouds came up to hide us. But ground radio was tr 
us all the time, and we had to shift our course t 
what I thought would be heavy flak areas. We c 
flak on both sides of us, largely to signal fight 
thought. Actually we were hit by flak as we n« 
coast, partly because I didn’t change course in t 
partly because we had to strike out directly for t 
or go down, out of gas, over France. 

Just before we crossed the coast Fawkes called 
suggested that anyone who didn’t want to take h 
in the water could still jump. None of us did. 
see water ahead, but we ran up along the coast t 
a large seaport and the heavy coastal flak. D 
radio man, was sending out an S. O. S. and aski: 
stations to take a fix on us. They did, and he rep 
to me, but it seemed to me to be way, way off, and 
asked for another which was just as bad. I realiz 
that no one in England knew where we were. 
Duke our estimated position, but he couldn't 
through. 

We were over the sea now, and our four en 
out one after another. When I left the nose, two « 
were already motionless—a most disconcerting | 
see in an airplane. Back in the radio room we 
our previously assigned positions, bracing oursel\ 
the shock. I crouched behind the radio man’s 
plating, gathered sundry odd bits that I thought 
like to take with me, talked to Mike, who was cr 
next to me. Up to the last minute Mike retained ! 
in Tondelayo and couldn't believe we would r 
to ditch. He asked me whether we were hea 
ward England. I said we were but I knew we « 
make it. We chatted like that and looked up, t! 
the open hatch of the radio room, to the great 


swirling clouds and the blue sky, all the time wonderin} 
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ur the water we were and when the shock would 


When it came we lit lightly at first and only a bit of 
emed to come in. Mike stood up, and we all 
» him to get down. But it was too late. After 
long the water, the ship finally plunged in and 
Mike forward so that he gashed his forehead. 
green-gray water rushed in. I felt nothing so 
surprise. We had been through drills in prepa- 
ist such an eveniuality, and so far everything 
pretty much as planned. But in all our drills 
1 been not! mag like this torrent of ocean that 
rin through our airship. I tried to stand, but the water 
ie down, an i when I did get up, some of the 
nt things that I had gathered were floating around 
was on his feet, everyone excited and clam- 
ward the hatch, but everyone shouting that 
’ ; plenty of time and to keep calm. Mike stood 
me, and I saw that his head was bleeding badly 
f floating B-17 had eae me and cee 
id. For an awful moment I thought that Mike 
) were v iged in a corner, would never get 
Mike finally . By that time the water was up 
and rising wage Our bombardier, Bob, 
I hoisted myself up on one side while 
for the other. I remember that I failed to make 
t time, and I could hear Mike hollering outside, 
i ” Then I clambered out. The wing 
eady under water 
x to the fuselage for a second or so and watched 
Fa ; and the others, who had extracted one of the 


) 


linghies and were maneuvering it away 
Then I plunged into 


from 
sinking plane 
imdaé & t 
.* 1 7 

he dinghy was scarcely more than a stroke 
m the ship, but I had overlooked one deta] that 
ve proved disastrous. I had neglected to inflate 
lung to the raft while Larry, our engi- 
uting: “Hold Benny, hold on” 


nything else or going anywhere else 


as if 
it of doing a 

When I turned around, Tondelayo had van- 
nd our dinghy and the other one holding the 
test of our crew were the only things left on an ap- 
parently limitless sea. After a bit of floundering about, 
I managed to hoist myself into the tossing dinghy. All 
much less time to live through than it does 
to record. Tondelayo went down in something like forty 
se Is. 

Whatever Rickenbacker and other shipwrecked mar- 
there is at least one aspect of 


$ may prete nd, 


raft that. far from being heroic, is damned und 
nified. The Channel was as rough that day as it ever gets, 


e swell was dark and towering and fearful to look 





at. It was far worse to feel. We all promptly became 





1 


violently seasick. All, that is, except Bob and one 








gunner, who increased our embarrassment by remaining 


obtrusively and volubly gay. There is, however, a meas 
ure of providence in the seasickness that plagues t 

shipwrecked. First, it gives you something to do which 
relieves the monotony; secondly, the prospect of death 


is never so welcome at any other time. One almost } 
for it. 

But before giving way to utterly abandoned retching 
and writhing, toward the 


other dinghy so that we could lash the two rafts together 


we paddled with our hands 


with my head back 


In between spasms, when I could lie 
and not feel too sick, I could watch the endless seascape 
and the barren sky. Bob 


frantically but in vain, because we 


was cranking our portable radio 
had lost the kite to 
cafry our aerial up; we knew then that we could send 
out no signals at all. From time to time Larry would bail 
out the water that swept over us in great salty waves just 
as we thought we might begin to dry out in the sun 
Larry would bail a little, get sick, bail some more, ar 


Be sick again. I tried to help, but as soon as I'd lift my 


head I'd ast sick. So I was no help at all. For five hours 


we tossed like that, and in my lucid moments 


I would 
ch la 2 } 1 “+; f ¢ 1esf It ra¢ ywyecth] 
speculate on the direction of our drift. It was impossible 
to tell with any certainty, although I knew what winds 
had been prevailing all afternoon. In one such lucid 
moment I looked down at the few things I had brought 


Now. 


uite so useless on a broad 


with me. One of these was my Mercator’s chart. 


larling, there is nothing g 


broad ocean as a Mercator on a raft that one can’t steer 
I finally threw it overboard. 

Toward the end of the afternoon we were al! resign 
ing ourselves to spending a night on the water. I, at 
was convinced that no one in England had any idea 


of where we were. Earlier we had seen a flight of bom! 


least, 
ers go over, but they were very high and couldn't possibly 
see our signals. It was a little more than five hours after 
we ditched that we sighted a squadron of fighters about 
had the flare pistol 


to shoot. But Duke shouted that they 


three or four miles from us. Larry 
out and ready 


¢ 


might be Germans. Some of us shouted for him to shoot, 


and some urged him not to. He hesitated for a second 
or two, and then—counting a quick majority, no doubt 
he fired it. The fighters were already past us then, but 
one blessed pilot was looking back for some unknowr 
but providential reason We saw them continue on a 
short distance, and then one peeled off and the others 
followe d. 

They came in low over the water toward our flare 
1 


a magnificent affair of parachute and red balls of fire and 


smoke, like a Fourth of July celebration. Those Spitfires 
were the most meaningful, beautiful things I have ever 
seen. They swooped down and circled about us, and sick 
as we were we stood up and waved and yelled at them 
linghies altogether. 


and came very near to upsetting the a! 


One circled up high above us to radio our position back 





p over us by 


was wonderful. 


others continued to swo 


way of sustaining our morale. It Ve 


| cheer and laugh and get sick again and then laugh 


I hav and so miser- 


some more. never been so happy 


ft us, but we were sure that 
be out to us in no time at all. And then after 
We set off another 


and he too came over and began 


the ) nits lef 


le another Spit did come out. 


display of fireworks, 

a slow circle above us. We were very glad to have him, 
and we were sure shat we were practically saved, but the 
sun set and the swell seemed to grow more ominous and 
We knew that the Spit would run out of 


he did. 


still no rescue. 
gas soon. Anc 


The moon came up 


So after a final swoop he left us. 


big and yellow over the water. It 


was a lovely night full of stars—a few of which I fruit- 
lessly recognized—but lovely night or no, we all con- 
tinued to be sick. We strained our ears listening for 


motors. We saw lights where there were none. We told 


each other that we would be sure to be rescued that night, 
but I think that each of us said to himself in private that 


it was unlikely. 
We had been in the water about nine hours when 


Mike suddenly Fawkes saw 


shouted that he saw a light 
rode the crest of the swell. We shot up 


if too when we fod 


Presently we heard the 
beam of lig out 
pitifully small 


another flare and then waited. 


1,1] 


“ui 


sound of a motor, and ht shot 


ite on us. Dinghies are 
We 


directly over our heads, and 


near us but not q 
into 


1 - } 7 
things to spot on the ocean fired another flare 


| | ‘ Salt backs 
the wind so that it fell back 


the beam swung around and picked us up in its path. 
Then while the light came nearer, an awful thought 
truck me, and most of the others, I suppose: What if 
the vessel were an enemy ship? To atl traveled all 


ilone, to dive our ship into 


that distance across Europe 
the ocean, to spend nine agonizing hours in a dinghy 
ull to avoid capture, and then to be pr ked up by the 


would be too bad. But in a little while 


wrong sh P that 
we heard someone answering our shouts. “Ahoy,” said a 
voice behind the light. Then apparently our collective 


Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and New York accents made 


known and 
“Okay, Yanks, we're 
We clambered al 


, 
awkwal lly u the 
I 


the voice answered jubilantly: 
coming 

bout, I, of course, fumbling 
Ider 


vard the 


swaying rope la: And there were 


lozen happy angels dressed in blue R. A. F. uniforms 


show” and 


1, 


good 
things like that. They had hot soup ind dry clothes ready 


' ' LY } 
. turtieneck sweaters. saying bloody 


the soup, and since I 


for us. But | couldn't swallow 

mused on deck for one last mighty heave of my innards 
into the sea. I came too late for the clothes But I stripped 
to the skin, and they wrappe 1 me in big, warm, fleecy 


» voyage home, and we dodged minefields 


all the way. Lhe s! -r told us things that would have 





The NAT ii) 


made us even more jittery had we known them |} 


We had drifted fro 
miles off the French coast, to well within the patr 


m our origin 


al position, some | 


of the Germans and in easy shelling distance of 
coastal guns. By morning we would have been in « 


hands. 


When we hit the coast town of 


ther: ; 


an ambulance waiting at the end of the stone 
But Bendiner had no pants, nothing but a cou 
blankets. I was panicky. I had read a lot about thi 


ticular town, and it hurt my dignity to think that | 


would make my triumphal entry pantless. But I did. | 
clambered up the ancient stone steps of the wharf, c! 

ing my blanket and looking like a refugee from a raid 
on a Turkish bath. It was very embarrassing. Those \ 
were hurt were taken to a hospital; the rest of us 2 
cut on my forehead had healed long before—went t 
local officers’ barracks of the Royal Navy, where 
braided commodores served us rum and Scotch ar 
soup and bully beef. They fussed about us and sought 
in a thousand ways to make us happy. But still I had 


no 


lif 


at a 


pants. 


At last some kindly naval lieutenant dug up an outfit 
for me, and I happily regained my dignity. As a matter 
of fact they were civilian clothes—slacks and a sweater— 
so that for that night and the next day I felt like a 
civilian and looked like Donald Budge. You know how 
auch I like the British. My stay as a guest of the R 
Navy and the R. A. F. has made me an Anglophile for 


e. 


We're back now at our base, and I expect that s 
we will be shipped off to spend a quiet recuperative v 


seaside resort. 


Some of the boys, who hav 


watching me furiously pounding away here, have be- 


come curious, and I have showed them most of th 


They are now anxiously waiting for the last page t 


off the press so that they can find out whether or not 


they were saved. 


All my lo 


+ 


ve, 
ELMER 








[ BLOOD TO SAVE LIVES | 
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U/nreco On ized Allies 


BY KURT R. GROSSMAN 


General 


Attort , 
42 Vasily 


ie 
ebration in York, 

1 } 3] . at. n = £0 242 ] ‘Ue 

Biddle announced that the 659,363 Italians liv 


he United States would be freed from the stigma 
g classed as enemy aliens of this country. After 
October 19 their activities would not be restricted. “I 
emphasize,” added Mr. Biddle, “that in thus 
removing the label of alien enemy from Italians, we do 
that there are other loyal persons now classed 
nemies. Their situation is now being carefully 
pathetically studied by the Department of Jus- 
Unfortunately this study, which was started more 
ar ago, has not led to any such result as that 
re 1 in the case of the Italians. There has been no 
the official status of the tens of thousands of 
German “enemy aliens” who have given their loyalty 
ist to the nation which has harbored them. 
Of the 314,715 aliens who, in conformity with a 
tial proclamation, registered in February, 1942, 
liens of German origin, the greatest number 
fugees who were forced to leave their homeland 
ruel treatment meted out to them there. The 
rity are Jews. A not inconsiderable minority are 
non-Jews who would not tolerate the brutality of the 
Nazi regime. Jews and non-Jews alike fought against 
the New Order at a time when European statesmen still 
their faith in the policy of appeasement and no 


| of democracy” had as yet been set up in this 


Whatever sins refugees may be accused of, they have 


} 


not embraced democratic convictions in order 


on a comfortable life of inaction. Undaunted 
loss of their livelthood, their comforts, and their 
ral inheritance, the majority of them have never 
| to fight against Hitlerism, and in the war against 
Germany they are on the side of the United 
It is their tragedy that here in the United States 

ve been “forgotten allies.” 
The number of Germans who registered as enemy 
February, 1942, has been increased by about 
3 others who have come to the United States since 
making the total roughly 320,000. This total has 
been reduced by the naturalization of an estimated 
22,500 and by the induction into the army of from 8,000 
000. Thus some 290,000 Germans in this country 
are still regarded as enemy aliens. Of these, 70 per cent, 


press d 


or about 200,000, may be classed as “refugees op 


oy ¢ AT . ” 
DY ie wNazis, 


Columbus Day 


The status of enemy aliens was defined by the Presi- 
a a. 
qents rrociamatio 

—— oy 
All alien enemies are enjoined to preserve the peace 
toward the United States and refrain from crime against 
the public safety, and from violating laws of the United 

States and territories thereof; and to refrain f1 

hostility or giving information, aid, or comfort to the 

enemies of the United States or interfering by word or 

deed with the defense of the United States or the it 
opinion thereof; and to comply 


strictly with the regulations which are here! 


cal processes and public 
y or which 


may be from time to time promulgated by the President 


To date not a single case is on record of a refugee 
who has offended against the principles of this procla- 


mation. An article in the Philadelphia Record which 


analyzed the background of seventy-two spies and sabo- 
teurs showed that sixty-one were German born and that 


forty-seven of these had become citizens. Seven others 
were born in America of German parents. Not one was 


an immigrant recognized as a refugee; nor has any ref- 
ugee from Nazi persecution been among the 4,144 Ger- 
man enemy aliens who have been arrested since the 
war began. 

Not long ago Edward J. Ennis, director of enemy- 
alien control, said that refugees had increased America’s 
population by 0.2 per cent, but that the cultural enrich- 
ment they had brought to this country was “much 
than is expressed in this figure. The refugees had proved 
that the confidence the government had placed in them 
was well justified.” Similar conclusions were reached by 
the Tolan committee, which after investigations on the 
West Coast recommended “the 
hearing boards to pass upon and certify the loyalty of 
German . . . aliens” (H. R. Report 2124, May, 1942). 


The cultural enrichment of which Mr. Ennis spoke is t 


immediate creation of 


be found in many different fields. The Office of For 
Experts is accumulating material supplied by specialists 
some of whom are enemy aliens. More than 6,000 ref- 


ugee doctors are serving the United States as an impor- 


tant war reserve. Outstanding chemists, physicists, and 
engineers are contributing their knowledge to the war 


+ 


Several hundred professors are teaching 
American Writers of the of Bruno 
Frank, Franz Werfel, and Heinrich Mann are indirectly 


ing the war potential of the United States by 


— , 
industries. 


universities. rank 


~ 
. 
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their literary services. Journalists are employed in the 
e of War Information, and the special knowledge 


of alien enemies is also made use of by the Office of 





urs the government uses the expert knowledge of 


emy alien, a leading authority on German penal, 
police law. 
salen if I ‘ d 
A statement made by the Chris- 
igees from Germany and Central 
rope in its last report on German refugees in England 
plies equally well to the refugees in America: 
lien labor has bex tressed over 
and over agair ? ministers and the press. The Inter- 
national ich of the Ministry 
making strenuous efforts to utilize to the full 1 he 
nportant source of man- and 
een stated authoritatively that 


nearly 95 per cent of German and Austrian adult ref- 


gees are now engaged either directly or indirectly in 
the war effort 
Some 16,000 refugees collected $48,500 to buy th 
“Loyalty” for their new country. Hundreds 
to make themselves useful through the 
ry Council, “whi h watches for op} 


1 
} 


uties in civilian defense.” Others have 


to the Red Cross blood 


ire serving in the 


rees in England, those in this 
eir intention of becoming / 
t an honor tha 
hey have bee 
ind lament the 
so} ee , 
renewed thneir citizenship con- 


yns with a Germany which persecuted and outlawed 


ot ignore the difficulties that 


1 as lentently as 


ing treated 

want the United States to 

lack of which the war might 

an hour. But it appeared from 

1s Day speech that this factor of 

security required consideration in the case of the Italians 

exactly as in that of the Germans. The Attorney General 

said expt! 

fication of the Italians 


lisloyal persons are 


ay lt 
iINothing 


rhe x) 


t 
appear mistaken 
ri 
the malit 


would in any way be 


privileges to German refugecs. 
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In the Wind 


NEW APPROACH to birth control appx 

f \ program of the Realistic Peace League « 
which is sending out postcards bearing this 
“Mothers, Next War Is Cooking! We took Puert 
950,000 population. Gave freedom from want; n 
O00 population Our sentimentality caused 1,0‘ 
crease. Now Tugwell is there stimulating the bir 
we will feed more millions! But that’s only the 
The whole world is to get freedom from want. Do 
ask gimme nations to hold down? No, he tells 
to sacrifice so Asiatics, Africans, and Europeans ca 
like rabbits on our food! Overpopulation largely cause 


war and will be, by our folly, the main cause of the : 


AN ANONYMOUS HANDBILL makes this cor 
to peace planning: “We have the sewing-machine, t 
shir 
shit 
dared to imagine something considered impossible 


>, the airplane, the telephone, because a very few 
t t 4 


is taken for granted. Let a million imaginations pla 
this idea, and methods for its realization will emer 


individual, will you just keep on imagining?” 


AT A MEETING of the Niagara Frontier Manpow: 
Committee in Buffalo, Ray C. Neal, in 

plea that the committee ask the government 
planning propaganda,’ " according tot 

“It’s doing harm, he said, by causir 


in war jobs to apy ly already for peace-time employ 


POETS’ CORNER: A reader of the New York D 
offers a poem which the editor thinks “hits the bu 
or, rather, the Bear’s-eye—neatly.” The poem is t 
to the tune of ‘‘Pistol-Packin’ Momma.” It des 
meeting between “straight” Mr. Hull, “fat Molo 
Anthony Eden with “his perfumed hair,” and ends 

Pick that pistol up, “Une,” 

If they don’t come clean, 


And we will all be with you 


To slug them on the bean. 


NEWS BROADCASTS had fewer listeners in New Y: 
during October than during September, according to Br 
casting, despite an increase of 15.3 per cent in tota 
listening time. This was the first decrease since Pearl H 


FESTUNG EUROPA: In Norway representatives 
Nazi police regularly attend church services to check 
mons. .. . One of Prague’s largest halls was filled to « 
it a secret midnight concert of works by Dvor 
Smetana. Three weeks later the ban on Smetana’s mu 
lifted. The Nazis had discovered that he was a German 





Pressure on our limited space has made i ne 
sary to hold over the sixth instalment of Vernon 


Bartlett's Diary of the Future. It will appear in 


next week's issue. 
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lreedoni of W orshi Ip 1 Italy 
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BY GA ANO SALVEMINI 
e R { t s the This ' _ ) not ¢ 
he first lemand for the abdication ters of t \ Py 
f King Victor En nanuel. A small crowd gath- quently the offices of La Prensa, if ci 
or Benedetto Croce, but when he pleaded Palermo, A mdon, and Wash 
yple s support of a regency, the r ion was d it. We theref« ime that v 
\ lent Cro S§ VOICE vas lost nid nits If La Py ? } r + +] 
he hl 4 and ‘ . tod ‘ , y ’ } ‘ 
vé f ri and a SIN ar outt rs ore ed wa perhaps f i¢ WV asi nN 
‘ r } | ) ? ‘ } } : ‘ } 
f e to the “new fascism at the | rlio 1 the cr f S 1 
1 representat f various political grouns struct the En i-lan t ; to 
nce attempted to speak, the meeting broke lo wnderst the fi Y ‘ 
nt arguments and even fist fight Ol Must reca that under le pre-] 
R sc meet! y was it one |! re in tron of ! i f oO! tending tr 
mper of the Italian peopl nd of their lergarten to univer was created by the cet 
peo} 
sition to every remnant of the old regime local governments, Over this system the « h 
} \.MG has kept silent as to the political des- control. Side by side with these sc 1 
} ! 
t e country; its continued s ort of Badoglio Dy taxpaver mon pri ‘-¢ lS WE 
‘ is the one clear political fact that emerges. exist id not a few of the nder « 
Ita said the New York Times on Septem- diction. | government did not interfere with 
{ till operating sotto voce as far as the outside chools, but if therr raduates wished t cat 
° c ai } ‘ 
erned. Every so often the AMG tells of legally recognized pr sion or to enter ( 
shments in Sicily, but not a peep comes ment, they had to obtain a certificate of studies 
‘ MG in Italy.”” On November 4 the Asso- public school. 
s declared that “‘the Italian situation is still Mussolini compelled the ¢ ntary and se 
] f 1 trib; + } +} rine 
irified, no less in the minds of the AMG offi- public scho teach Cath ctrine for tw 
n those of AMG critics home a week and gave legal thority to the certifi 
‘ . . } } ] | ~~ , - 
such circumstances an uninformed individual sued by the clerical schools. He did not put the 
5 nn ,C1ZYN olemmra f leah? ar , ’ } | mina the mpery f fF + . 
or in occasiot al Piimmer of itepnt an won- NoOoils maer ne supervision or the ¢ y 
t that glimmer may presage. All in all, it is safe such action would have aroused violent prot 
le that the AMG does the best it can in the 1is own followers, not to mention the gagged | 
ring material damage, and that when the present liberal opposition. General Alexande 
5 , x ‘ ai 
‘a 1 } 
spot are left a free hand in dealing with urely have known | f In 
y York ° motte they 7 Jecr! , »r Y nitr 1] ' 1 obhiect } 
ve TOfK I ers, they often display sens jumanity, all anti-frascist elements would object to hn 
. . eure , ‘ ] 1 ] } " ‘ 4 ' 
. ircefulness. The danger arises when bigwigs schools placed under the ery n the cet 
take up problems of general poli On October 8 a dispatch fr . rint 
h from the Associated Pre cs THIhi hed im Ne W York Herald £110) pr! aliOr riil 
=, os . M4 rn . 
, y York Spanish daily, La Prensa, on August 14 of AMG pol icy: 
mh it General Alexander, Military Governor of Ail schools remain closed, | ie AMC 
eneral Xan » & ( 
} , : 1 . } 1 | ] P 1, 
. d had a cordial talk with Cardinal Laritiano, Catholic schools to reo; The rely, 
C1 , . = a } P ANAL , 
f p of Palermo. It reported further have received priot oe a 
Catholic textbooks and te f less 
: l antha oner All } 
C Csia i auc COO} ( rine A Fascist doctrine 
\ ry Governmer Asa ynseaquence Ge 1 Ale e —— 
| err The belief that Catholic text! S t¢ 
gested that the priests and nuns should he “| “ ss 
. rs, , , tainted with Fascism its 1 DB 
are of the children in the region devastated | ; . 
: country by the Fascist governm for use 
d ’ He suggested also that wherever possible the public ” at 
. “ 1 ] » at ) Se « 
’ language parochial schools are stuffed with fa 
in schools should he reopened and go on in their ed san Luage f , . 
} + } } 
‘ t 1 t } ) ne ’ ' na¢ ner r ¢ 1CCcT As 
nal work under the direction of the ecclesiastical aul- gan ia and the church H1aS fil i] CG i 
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teachers, if one excepts a minority of Fascist firebrands, 





ITis 











in the Ita anti- 


Fascist. In fact, 


lian public schools are generally 
on November 13 the New York Times 


from Italy which said that “it was feared 


th sc 


carried a report 
the Germans might close some Italian universities on 
the ground that the professors were teaching anti-Fascist 
“The Milan the Times 


continued, “controlled by the Germans, urged authorities 


doctrines.” rewspaper Fascio,” 
to take the radical measure of closing all universities 
necessary to prevent anti-Fascist professors from infect- 
ing our youth.” 

If Italian youth is to be saved from anti-Fascist infec- 
tion, it will be necessary to close not only all universities 
but all secondary and elementary public schools as well, 
and not only in northern Italy but also in the south. 
The monopoly granted by the AMG to clerical schools 


in Naples—and probably elsewhere—can have but one 


result: public education, which the church has always 
hated, will disappear, and young people there as in 
Sicily will have to take their instruction from the church 
or forgo it entirely 

An Associated Press dispatch printed in the Daily 
Oklahoman on July 18 said that “parish priests in Sicily 
are taking the place of Fascist municipal officials in 
small towns and villages captured by the Allied armies.” 
his too is strange news, and one wonders why the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma were privileged above citizens of other 
states to read it. Parish priests have never acted as munici- 
pal officials in Italy, nor have they on the other hand 
varticularly distinguished themselves as anti-Fascists. 
Yet they have been selected by the American and British 
iuthorities as if no one else in rural Sicily were capable 
of doing the job. 

One more item, reported from Naples by the New 
York Times on October 11, is worth quoting: 

Mass was celebrated today at the Cathedral of San 

Gennaro in the presence of Alessio Cardinal Ascalesi, 
with Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark and other high 


American officers in attendance 


General Clark and other officers, high or low, are en- 
titled to attend mass at any time they wish. But attending 
s officially with one’s retinue in the presence of a 


ma 
the 


ardinal is not a religious observance. It is a political act. 

Who is Alessio Cardinal Ascalesi? He is a man who 
has been discredited throughout Italy by his unbridled 
reed for money and his consistent servility to Fascism. 
Cardinal Ascalesi made no protest against the bomb- 
ng of Ethiopian villages, and he had nothing to say 
when Mussolini sent his planes to share in the glory of 
raiding London. But in March, 1943, he violently con- 

ined the bombing of Naples and called upon God 
to grant victory over the “bestial” and “atheistic” enemy. 
that American 


ly if 4s pr posterous to 


authorities must work hand in glove with Fascist cardi- 


nals and bishops in order to maintain order in a councty 


where four-fifths of the population have no desire to 


suppose 
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take political lictation from the Catholic cle; ma 





someone in Naples could have told General ¢ 

he should decline—if for no other reason than rec 
for his own “bestial” and “atheistic” country 

mass in his official capacity in the presence of ( 
Ascalesi. To Italians such a gesture could o: 

that General Clark had been instructed to encour; 
some brand of clerical Fascism in Italy. 


On the eve of the American and British landings ; 
Sicily Mr. Roosevelt felt it necessary to address the P 


and tell him that “respect for religious belief and § 


the free exercise of religious worship is fundamental t 
our ideas.” A few weeks later General Alexander, am 
Military Governor of Sicily, announced that “propeim 4 


steps will forthwith be taken to stop the operat 


laws which discriminate on the basis of race 


creed,” and “freedom of religious worship wil] be ] 
held.” More recently the Moscow conferenc 
that “freedom of worship” will be restored in I: 


To Catholic minds the phrase “freedom of 
worship” has a vastly different meaning in 
where the majority of the population are not | 
from what it has in a Catholic country. In the 
freedom of worship means the freedom of Cat 
ship pending the time when the rest of the 
can be converted to Catholicism. In countries \ 
Catholic faith is predominant, freedom of relig: 
ship means, not equality of rights for all chur 
the right of the Catholic church to be regard 
sole legitimate religious organization, with other 
outlawed or, if that cannot be brought ab 
tolerated. Where the Catholic clergy are unable t 
the secular government, they vindicate the freedon 
church by invoking liberal principles; where the 
direct or indirect political influence, they do 
can to curtail other people’s religious freedom, 
ance with their own Catholic principles. 

When Messrs. Eden, Hull, and Molotov pled: 
selves to “restore” freedom of worship in It 
did they mean? Mussolini never challenged the right o 
the Catholic church to conduct worship freely, ev 
when his relations with the Vatican were passing thr 
crisis. He simply refused to let the Vatican be 
ter of the ship. Mussolini was to be the onl; 
Thus it is unnecessary for the AMG to “rest 
freedom of Catholic religious worship in Ital; 
hope that the phrase does not mean that all the 
of the Catholic church are to be complied with, that eve 
those rights and privileges which Mussolini 
starting with the right of controlling the schools, ' 
be “restored” as they existed a century ago. 

[This is the second of a series of four articles int ni 
Dr. Salvemini comments on the situation in Italy w 
the AMG. The third will appear in an early issue.) 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


rst Victory 


ne was re ported by the 


Kuriren on November 15. Herr Ley, 
] rarinmct ““Anag! 


‘ All t 4.) 


Ss wor 1s tl] 
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nomes 


inguard of revenge against England.” But tl 
eature was the arrival of 30,000 workmen “with 
and pickaxe het ulders.’” After th 


ies were ended, they “ in to clear awa 


xtricate the victims. 
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AENEAS AND AUGUSTINE 


BY ROBERT FITZGERALD 


HAVE always wished that the narrator of Thornton 
if Wilder's “Cabala” had finished the play he was supposed 
to be writing around the life of St. Augustine. Perhaps before 
too long Major Wilder could 


script out of his scholar’s trunk and interline its pages 


be persuaded to get the manu- 
with fresh dialogue, suitable for a Jed Harris production. 
There is surely a part in it for Miss Bankhead, a part that 
might engage hes powers more fully than that which Major 
Wilder bestowed on her last season. It would be a momentous 
first night, and one of diabolical paradox, for of all the in- 
tense intellects that ever came into this world Augustine was 
perhaps the most scornful of the theater and the other pro- 
fessional arts. 


This, I think, is an aspect of him, admittedly incidental 


to theologians, upon which we might reflect to some pur- 
pose, now that Mr. Sheed has brought out his new trans!a- 
tion of “The Confessions” (Sheed and Ward. $3). It is a 
sensible and vigorous translation into plain English, much 
more readable than Pusey’s version of 1838, even though 
Augustine's subtler meanings are sometimes better rendered 


in the old-fashioned English of Dr. Pusey. Take, for example, 


the passage in Book II, Chapter 1, in which Augustine says, 


Sheed: “I 


, 
Sstivescevée auin m variis et umobrosis amorivus. 


sank to the 
I dared to grow wild again, 


that alt 


inimal in a succession of dark lusts.” Pusey: 


with these various and shad- 


! 


owy loves.” Here I fee hough something may be 


said for the greater violence of Sheed’s statement, there is 
his rendering of silvescere and no excuse 


As a 


and as one of the marvels of Latin 


little to be said for 
whatever for his omission of the idea of “daring.” 


‘ ‘ 


precise recora of emotion, 


i 
prose, the text suffers somewhat from this sort of treatment. 


The odd thing is that Augustine, one feels, quite possibly 


would approve Sheed’s blunt, clear, Roman Catholic render- 
ing rather than Pusey’s donnish and delicate Anglican one. 


For the remarkable Bishop of Hippo (now Béne, in Algeria) 


ended with ill reverence for the art of which he was a 


| t 


master—the literary art, or, as it was then practiced, rhetoric. 


e are well situated for comprehending this, having been 


| 
iware im our own time of a continuous tension between the 


iterary’ and other conceivably more valuable kinds of 


writing. We have, indeed, 


lendor to Augustine’s, though none, I think, 


seen certain anti-literary efforts 


monoarable in 
iT} abl in 


coherence. We are even so familiar with a 


Vergil tl 


“Aeneid” may not strike us as sur- 


at Augustine's revulsion from his 
in the 
is this that I should like to dwell on for a few 

ents here 
He is 


wortn 


saying that his early lessons, in reading and writing, 
re to him than the later ones, gushus tenere 


ar Aeneae nescio cuius errores oblitus errorum meorum, 


“in which I was forced to memorize the wander 
Aeneas—whoever he was—while forgetting my ow 
derings.” Mr. Sheed translates colloquially and corre 
conveying the impatience, the conscious boorishne 
Latin sentence. This little passage on Vergil is more 
esting, because at first sight more perverse, than Au; 
famous objection to Tragedy. One can feel in acco 
him there, seeing that the common run of drama in p 
ance—and the theater is second-rate in our time as it wa 
his—does trouble us with a suspicion that the mumm 
taken us in. But to cast out the “Aeneid” because Ae: 
wanderings are not ours is a procedure that, taken liters 
could leave us without literature entirely 

Turning again to the poem that Augustine had apparent 
loved enough to regret with such asceticism, I had n 
to go beyond the second book to become convinced of 
glory as a work of art. The conviction came upon mie pre 
cisely at line 558 in Book II. Augustine may have felt a |ike 
conviction, for he reproves himself specifically because »: 
erat. . . dulcissimum spectaculum vanitatis equus | 
plenus armatis et Troiae incendium, “the Wooden 
with its armed men, and Troy on fire. . . were sheer di 
It is difficult to review in a few words the progres 
effects by which, throughout that book, Vergil had 
the scene of sad night and gliding disaster; the sur} 
street fighting, the flames and slaughter; the terrible er 
the noble deaths in his Asian city taken by storm. O 
comes finally aware of the more-than-life dimension 
action, and simultaneously, with a shiver, of Verg! 
awareness of it, when Pyrrhus has dragged old Priam by 
hair and killed him, and: 

hie exitus illum 

sorte tulit Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 

Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 

regnatorem Asiae, iacet ingens litore truncus, 

avulsumque umeris capus @f sine nomine corpus. .. + 

So he was taken off, 

As luck would have it, seeing his city afire, seeing 

Troy, that once held sway over so many lands and peoples, 

The pride of Asia, fallen. The mighty trunk lies prone, 

Head and shoulders severed, nameless, beside the ocean 
The torso, the huge form there, is the permanent s 
of the classic age. 

Now Augustine, all historians agree, saw that age bro 
to an end; for he saw what one may imagine that \ 
glimpsed in a vision: the end of the fourth century, ¢! 
cursions of the barbarians and the humbling of the f 
cities: Rome herself in 410 and Hippo, by the Vandals 
the great bishop himself lay dying. Surely the Ve 
language was still lovely in the ears of cultivated | 
Spanish, and Gallic people; the verses of Ausonius prove 
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that it was still alive. But the specifically Roman adventure 


of the human spirit—that had been played out, and the im- 
perial synthesis slipped apart 

Miss Rebecca West, in her admirable little biography of 
St. Augustine, insists on his un-Roman Numidian stock; on 
the fact that even among provincials his social rank was 


lefinitely inferior. Ambrose, the Roman gentleman and 


at 

bishop of Milan, successfully snubbed him. Miss West in- 
terprets the saint's temper as a combination of barbaric 
African vitality and the inflamed pride of the outlander, 
Hence, she 


rather like the Anglo-Irish “squireen’s son.” 


gests, his readiness to throw over Rome for the City of 
God, and hence his rudeness toward Father Aeneas. This is 
a brilliant if somewhat imperialistic view of the matter 

By way of modification, it may be said that in his irrita 
tion at the “Aeneid,” and in certain qualities of his own 


le, Augustine is related to a very old line of Latin expres- 
sion—a popular, Republican Roman strain. I am thinking 
the comic poets, and Catullus, the writers of Latin 


spoke it 


ot ( ato, 


not as the later orators drew it out 


is the people 4 
dies at Rhodes, or as the fashionable 


after their Greek stu 
d Vergil, too, 


1! 
Le mitel enleel | : leo: c 
he capital pousned it in elegiacs 
was a sophisticate; he had a Greek model; and if Book II of 
shows us that Rome under the principate was 


amorists of t 


the “Aeneid 
pable of real grandeur, self-conscious but still austere, 
Book I reminds us too often of the darling Hellenism that 
softened late Roman art 

It was the goldsmith’s, the cameo-cutter’s period; a plague 
of cute cupids had settled over Rome. The opening scenes of 
the “Aeneid” are touched with this sort of charm. Aeneas’s 
mother, Venus, resembles less the deep goddess of Lucretius, 
hominum divumque voluptas, than a costumed huntress at 
the Petit Trianon with knees erotically bared. I suspect that 
one reason for our common American dislike of Vergil may 
be that in school we begin his poem at the beginning, thus 
ypression that it may take years to correct. 


forming a first i 
Well, Cato had growled against Hellenism at the time of 
the Punic Wars, two centuries before Vergil, six centuries 
before Augustine, and by Augustine’s time it was certainly 
no longer a novelty. 

But larger matters than any of these were, and are, im- 
plied in St. Augustine's discourtesy to the literary masterwork 
of Rome. There is no doubt that the thirteen books of ‘The 
Confessions” are themselves a work of genius, perhaps the 
first created in Christendom. Only once before in Latin, I 
believe, had thought risen to the level of passion; but the 
intellectual quality of Lucretius is mechanical compared with 
certain efforts of Augustine. And I must here question Miss 
West's judgment, and even more decidedly that of Mr. Sheed, 
in regarding the first ten books of ‘The Confessions” as 
lition” of Mr 


the omission of 


self-sufficient. The earlier “‘tutorial e Sheed's 


translation was trur ‘d, it seems to me, by 


Books XI, XII, and 
that only the first ten are 
merely autobiographical, one might agree as to the super 


XII] lhe reason given, of course, 1s 


“autobiographical " If they were 

fluity of three final books upon “God, Creation, Time and 

¢, Spirit and Matter.” The fact is that the entire work 

is concerned with these subjects and is indeed formally and 
itinuously addressed to the first of them 

Instead of the old Aegean heaven of Vergil with its sunlit 
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gods, pouting or smiling, we have at the opening of “Th 
Confessions” an extended evocation of a Creator whos 
attributes are all superlative, all infinite. Twenty 
rhetorician, Augustine seems to have let his pen run at hich 
speed through eloquent exercises of antithesis and cl 
apud te rerum omnium instabilium stant causae et rerun 









omnium mutabilium inmutabiles manent origines et omnium 
inrationalium et temporalium sempiternae vivunt rati of 
“before Your face stand the causes of all things transjep 
and the changeless principles of all things that change, and 
the eternal reasons of all the things of unreason and o! 
The questioning, echoing prose pursues at every turn the 
exact relationship between this intellectual God, 
perceived as neither Hebrew awe nor Greek speculati 
quite perceived Him, and the confiding human conscio 
And this is the work of ‘The Confessions”: 
writer and his experience with reference to an intin 
immeasurable reality or, to use the proper term, B 

In place, then, of the fictive hero cast upon the 
shore we read about an actual child that came kick: 
the sensuous world, not a child but an ego disguised 
child, for he says, ecce infantia mea olim mortua est et ep 
vivo, “that infancy of mine died long since, yet I stil! live 
And in a few quick pages we are introduced with 
clarity to how the needy newcomer felt and from what he 
desperately drew his life; how far from innocent he y 
and how he learned. Described for us in Book II, qui 
terrifying as the excess of Troy’s ravagers, is the exce 
adolescent delinquency—the acte gratuit that interested Gide 
and has devastated Europe, “a demonstration” as Miss West 
says, “against order, the cherished work of the adult.” And 
in Book IV, far different from the pathos of Dido's 
for love, are the beautiful fiery sentences that Augustine 
found for his grief at his friend’s death, a passage as perma- 
nent as anything in Latin, being permanently true: 
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Quo dolore contenebratum est cor meum, et quidquid 
aspiciebam mors erat, et erat mihi patria supplicium et 
paterna domus mira infelicitas, et quidquid cum illo « 
municaveram, sine illo im cruciatum immanem verterat 
expetebant eum undique oculi mei, et non dabatur 
oderam omnia, quod non haberent eum, nec mihi 
dicere poterant: ‘ecce venit,’ sicut cum veniret, quand 
absens erat... et si dicebam: 'spera in deum,' iuste » 
obtemperabat, quia verior erat et melior homo, quem cart 
simum amiserat, quam phantasma, in quod sperare tu 














batur. 





At this grief my heart was utterly darkened; and w! 
ever I beheld was death. My native country was a torn 
to me, and my father’s house was a strange unhappin 
and whatever I had shared with him, wanting him, beca 
a distracting torture. Mine eyes sought him everywhere, 
but he was not granted them; and I hated all places, { 
that they had not him; nor could they now tell me, 

.. And if I 
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is coming,’ as when he was alive and absent, . 





said, “Trust in God,’ my soul very rightly obeyed me n 





because that most dear friend, whom she had lost, was, | 





ing man, both truer and better than that phantasm she was 
bid to trust in. (Pusey.) 






I will not carry the parallel columns any farther. Thert 
are some passages in ‘The Confessions” that must seem 
mere Curiosities to us, particularly the discussions of Mani 
chacism; with others we can feel little sympathy. 1 myself 
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his due? Who has put together his crudity and grar 


ting mother, his egotism and affection, his ignorance and wisdon 






v trikes n s a perfect horror of early piety. Some of us made them cohere? Who has made him look quite 





may discourse well about the psychology of his struggle able? 





rd conversion, a iwele, in the end, largely for the For one thing, there hasn’t been time. It is less 


truth with hundred years since Walt’s “barbaric yawp” first si 







which he re { ns no one will disagree. above the roofs of the world. At that time we were not s 
O 1 f et v for an auditor that any of the Muses had crossed the Atlantic, or that 1 







v perfections i led perfect Truth. hould be given naturalization papers. We had to 





I Confessions,” indeed, would have ( sense of shock at seeing an American, obviou 






been but | 1 if Augustine had told only of himself bodied and not a college professor, spending his 





t ther ive ft 1 without defini- \ x what he called “pomes.” And it did not he! 






tion, | 1 WX 3 therefore, it was these effusions were composed in what he thought 






ork with a American lingo, or that they dealt with American ¢! 






metapl ! They committed the impropriety, not to say the sacri] 






otion that in Augustine's age trying to connect beauty with serious matters such as | 
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poetical packages. They were as innocent of rhym 





in t , n had wn weary and and politics. Moreover, they did not come in the rec 
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t! mised to { 1 mit However true meter as their author was of a necktie. They spoke 





+} ' The Confessions” show terms about plain things such a$ locomotives and cab-d 
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August ( r furthe t a furious rate; Dy contrast, not to mention other matters wh 
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t \ ed. The ascent And so the Anthony Comstocks had to be heard from 






to the pundits of Boston and the poetast 





e | \ 1 praver. nine cen- the Century Club. We had to wait for the opinions « 







turies lat \ *s address to those English critics about the bull in our china shop. All 
, ( , r. the sea, and the took time. It has taken so much time that not even tod 
tare: is . 1 vears of Whitman come home to the audience for which he + 
I Ele Platon Aristotelian, and Alexan Irian meta- We have not accepted his invitation: 






XI: it is highly Take them, South, and take them, North! 





f s, and tl hur d years of Christian theology, be- Take my leaves, America! 
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, <2 s ' 4} ' there is not another Make wel » for the everywhere, 
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For they are your own offspring. 





re Kant, whose perceptior , ' + 
: pucs Surround them, East and West! 


A t For they would surround you. 


of which man is certain,” says Miss ne 
—s > yee Yet Whitman comes nearer to us, or we approa 
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new life of Whitman should be not so much a final mot 





Vv r¢ ol a 5 < ‘% : . ‘ 
Yinliman s wue up of unpublished letters and fragments as an attempt 
in order and make use of all pertinent information.” In his 
1) ,7 | TIT UA ‘ {UMIERI R 1] nrv ! } } : . a ad . 7 ry ‘ 
O] f t to the so-called mystery of Walt Whit: 


» be found in unrevealed sc raps of persona! ex] 
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| ‘ r. sentative of America in the nineteenth century, he w 
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{ in it m have en poinie he ae 
ri ’ ’ re of his best longer poems Radio Tiflis—he has written a 507-page tract a 
f y 1. Too ol is for mention Mikhailovitchevtsi and in favor of Partizanstvo. 1 
¢ es his constan has included four appendices, he has neglected to 
f the specific: and closely an index: and in a book as full of controv al 1 
f 1 his thought often shoots this one the lack of an index is a serious defect. 
u n Yedrasil of meanings that Mr. Adamic is writing here as a pamphietecr, 1 
r Thus | Passage to historian, and it is perhaps unfair to a k that he 
to greatness, | ns wit his every assertion. Neverthele 
a nation trably mistaken, and a little less eager to bend | 
$ and verse, 1s often mag what dubious source material to fit the purposes of ] b 
' Mr. Canby_has here paid it ment. It is easy enough to demolish the Mihailovi 
(he important things about without making a legend of the Partisans, which 1s 





W n, ny 1 t he present time, are of an am afraid Mr. Adamic, by inductive reasoning and 


but our thinking, has done. Granting that the Mrkhailot 







t j m vy in the ell i I] have become pan serbian nationalists, to compare h 
ts ; ve st and vich himself with Gamelin, and his followers with 





le and ish Falange, is hitting, it seems to me, below tl 





t word was gi\ Emerson Moreover, since he was born in Slovenia, Mr. Adan 





e, “rugged indi- from a strongly Slovenian and therefore pro-Croatiat 









nects. he helped us to of view and ignores the many arguments in favor 
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‘ of | Al ler. One proposition no I was therefore exhilarated by the sight of this | 
any% be he pan-o¢ ( iItra Croat, pro- last two writers, one of them famous, had taken over «am 
( f Yug : cannot and will from the pedants. But, everything considered, the 
f f the Karageorgevich dynasty is restored tter hand it back again. “The Reader Over Your Sho 
ble in its own way, a very interesting book, but as a mar 
‘ of wv 1 our M rnichs of the State Depart and its subtitle proclaims it to be or It is an abdsu 
Fore Of f y so enamored? Will Its presentation is both confused and confusing; its cor 
| vf a le to the Balkan re wantonly heterogeneous and often shamelessly irrel 
Ar -S n varietv? I seriou loubt it lo call it a handbook is like calling a peddler’s pa ka 
1 1 | t indou ly h much to abinet. The book's nature would have been better « 
the bulk of the Balkan tised had Mr. Hodge's collaborator been a Mr. Podge £ 





have to he re 


Nave, tO |i 





el] Yue Mr. Hodge and his collaborator 





nd even benevolent intentions. They would foster |! 





iity. The stumbling- writing, not to ve the writer’s soul, but to preser 





ler’s sanity. Realizing the speed at which a modern r 





! 4 , > werent Lof Ip +; 
y in Ita to say nothing of our apparent preference travels, they want the modern writer to befuddle, mi 


If apy 
fae Beas ind Badoclio over Tito and De Gaulle—is 
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rapidly and distract him as little as possible. They want to | 





, 7 1 
the flabl the imprecise, the otiose; they seek not on! 





e allie nong the peoples of Europe to 











‘ ‘ i 
-— ' Nevertheless. those ideals are right order of words but the right sequence of sentences « 
a i + i Balkans as everywhere else: and the right marshaling of paragraphs. They plead for 
e Commu iders of the Liberation Front are nd clarity in writing, and they hope for grace. 
‘ \ i ot collectivization, dogma, But th ( pions of order fail to exemplify it. 7 
' ent , | f Rights, freedom of speech ook’s arrangement violates all the rules they lay dow 
ly, separation of church and state, and a poy ular, prose arrangement. There is very little coherence, part!) 
' , ' ent within a nuclear Balkan federa cause there is very little unity. For one thing, Mr. G 
t his « t program, I submit, is closer to the Anglo and Mr. Hodge don't bother to get down to rules _— 





have wallowed in irrelevancies. For another, they sh 





lition than it is to what Russia has to offer, at Jeast 


riciously between very elementary problems of wril 





on the basis of its immediate past. What our leaders have ay 
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and quite advanced And what, all the time, they have 
up their sleeve is a packet of Horrible Examples from the 
prose of s fifty well-known contemporaries, to the dis- 
s¢ { and writing of which they devote the last 239 of 
their 4146 pages. But all that in good time. 

[he book opens with chapters on the nature wf the Eng- 
lish language and on the qualities, good and bad, in several 
ce es of | 1 prose style. These chapters have a cer- 
tain interest and value, though they merely skim the surface 


al what is more serious, slide out of bounds. Thus, into a 
ha: k on writing Mr. Graves and Mr. Hodge introduce 
much factual matter about writers (‘“[Jeremy Taylor} was 


born in 1613 and became rector of a village in Rutland- 


shire ) together with much comment about literature 

(‘{ Defoe’s characters} have few qualms of conscience while 

‘ 1 in their felonies”). Irrelev not. all ti ol} 
in their felonies ). Irrelevant or not, all this might 


just squeak through in a book that assumed a certain cultural 


awareness in its readers. But Mr. Graves and Mr. Hodge 
assume, on the contrary, that their readers are absolute 
ignoramuses, and refer to “Demosthenes, the most famous 
orator of Athens”; while elsewhere they act as though their 
readers were positive illiterates: ‘Parenthesis-signs,’’ our 


ark, 
127 Messrs. Graves and Hodge are in a mood 


authors ret “are always used in pairs”! 

At page 
to confide their “own principles for writing prose... twenty- 
rned with clarity of statement, and sixteen with 


Most of these rules make excellent 


five cor 
grace of expression.” 

nse, but a number of them are laboriously expounded, and 
a few are sheer pedantry. We are told, for example, that no 
paragraph should begin with “but.” Well, what is commonly 


garded as the great classic of American prose begins a 


graph with “But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate .’: and even if it didn’t, Mr. Graves’s and Mr. 


Hodge's reasoning would be just as unsound. 


Their rules enunciated, Mr. Graves and Mr. Hodge have 


indy time applying them to the wayward prose of vari- 
ous politicians and military men, and of such distinguished 
1s Wells. Shaw, Eliot They con- 


le that many of the things they find fault with are trifling; 


and Hemingway. 


{ point is that they are so numefdus: “Though a single 
f «ot does not make a dirty window pane, twenty or thirty 
In any case, Mr. Graves 1 Mr. Hodge drum up plenty 
business for the window cleaners. But though this section 

. km 1 sport, it does not-—in the hand- 

Is ‘ rve too useful an end. For one thing, our 
o in for the f rt of hat itt T would, 

f ( nd Eliot’s ‘English i is inclined to 
to “English critics are inclined to argue’’: surely 

e than puristic, it 1s downricht re lve it robs 

of so valid and tmmemorial a tool as 1 sonincation. 
Messrs. Graves's and Hodge's breakdown of their 

| | es be isufferably ted from both 
f 1 tl ire t over-nicet ( t . 
ries a reader far too h to benefit him. Finally, it is 

lish of our t how modest their inten 

t to ft te the offending passages: their own versions 
have necessarily the neutral quality of a translation, since 
wash the color out of an Eliot while permitting none 

of the color of a Graves and Hi Surely prose that lacks 


character is no more exemplary than prose that lacks clearness. 


I don't suppose there is anybody who can’t somewhere 
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profit by reading this book. But I can conceive of no o; 


for whom it will prove a really serviceable manual. As 
reference book it is hopeless: far from following d 


1ICt 


prin iples, it doesn’t even have an index. As a textbool 


almost as hopeless, because it lacks logical develop: 
a compendium, it omits many obvious matters 
including my own pet abomination, the verbal jun! 
of every age—such 
militarily.” 


ror d 

‘ , 

things, in Our OWN aye, as 
é 


Finally, as a carry-all, 


Hitler’ or 
dates no class of traveler comfortably. I: 

apply equally to Santayana and to any British M. Jo 
who had to write a letter. 
by such a book as Maxwell Nurnberg’s ‘What's the G 


Beginners are far better 


Word?’’; writers of all classes are infinitely be 


by the justly famous Mr. Fowler. Indeed, the more I 


other manualists, the more my admiration for Fowler 
LOUIS KRONENBE! 


Education and Wisdom 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Mark Van Doren. H 
Holt and Company. $2.50. 


N A sense “Liberal Education” is a war book. At 

rate, the author states in his preface that the war 
“immediate occasion.” It was written in the conviction t 
present disruption of liberal education in the Unit 
is temporary, that never again will the American pe 
satisfied with the pre-war “college of liberal arts,” 
now is the time to do our educational thinking for t! 
war period. 

The book is brilliantly written. 
anticipated by anyone who is at all familiar with the w 
and talents of the author, It is also a serious book. 7! 
one of its greatest merits. From the first page to 
Mr. Van Doren presents education as an extremely 
matter, whether viewed from the individual or the 
standpoint. He presents education too as a most arduc 
exacting undertaking. All of this is timely and true 

On the negative side “Liberal Education” constit 
vigorous and uncompromising attack on a trend of 


This of course w 


than a century in American higher education—the tr 

“liberalize,” to use the word of the period, the inherit 

classical curriculum of the colleges. This trend may 
Thomas Jefferson wv 


founding of the University of Virginia in 1819. He 


to have been inaugurated b 


i 
the first time the “‘elective principle,” as it came to be 
later, was introduced. The students were allowed som« 
dom of choice in the subjects pursued. In the sar 
George Ticknor, a friend of Jefferson and a teacl 
modern languages, joined the Harvard faculty. Fre 
time until he severed his connection with the col! 
Cambridge in 1835 this powerful advocate of “m 


studies” fought with some success to sotten the rigidit 


the traditional curriculum. In these years many other college 


notably Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, and Union, move: 
the same direction. The trend reached its culmination 


1894 under the leadership of a nephew of George Ticknor, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. In that year the on! 





; 


m 
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ivium, or the seven liberal 


sh. Although such an extreme application of the 


rinciple has been extremely rare, the Harvard ex- 
bined with forces working in American life and 


, influenced profoundly the practices of American 


eakness of the elective principle has been apparent 
time of its first appearance. And it has generally 
ed merely as one among several principles guiding 
struction and administration of the college curriculum. 
useful purpose in breaking the “cake of custom 
opening the way for the introduction of modern 
lo the extent that this was its only purpose its 
constituted an evasion of responsibility by educa- 
ders. Instead of confronting squarely the problem 
ig the best possible education for youth, they yielded 
res Of subject-matter groups and passed on to the 
the supremely difficult task of making educational 
d thus of building the curriculum. Mr. Van Doren 
ght in viewing this as a case of professional abdi- 
It might be compared with the action of a physician 
es all of his medicines “without prejudice” at the 
his patient. 
the positive side the author declares that educators 
ynfront the very problem which the advocates of the 
principle” avoided. They must answer without 
ation the two most fundamental questions in educa- 
What things shall be studied, and in what order?” 
1 Doren then asserts that “a system of education 
avoids those questions and concentrates on the prob 
idministration or teaching method, or which broods 


upon the metaphysics of student life, has lost its 


i 


With this thesis all serious students of education 


ce 
ever, when the author proceeds to state without quali- 


that “the search for a curriculum is the search for 
is worthy to be uniform and universal,’” many who 
ply devoted to the cause of liberal education as he 
fuse to follow him. Life demonstrates every day that 
man mind may be disciplined and liberated in many 


verse ways. The aphorism adapted from Lucretius that 


man’s meat is another man’s poison” is as applical le 


e process of education as to any other department of life. 


those who follow the author through his advocacy of 


iniform and universal curriculum,” many more will 


S} 


his company when they see the curriculum he proposes. 


eives the educational problem essentially as that of 


> the human mind. In the concrete this means “learn 


rts of investigation, discovery, criticism, and com- 


ft 


ition.”” The best materials devised for this purpose in 


whole history of education are the trivium and the 


of grammar, dialectic, 


hetoric, arithmetic, geometry, mus! and astronomy 


, 1 nT 
these liberal arts cannot be pracu €d im vacHwo. iINOT 


ticed with second- or third-rate materials 


mney e practi 


on 


Y } ] ] 1, . 
re logic of the book therefore leads as straight as an 
; 


the St. John’s College curriculum—to the one hun 


yp more “great books’ from Homer's “‘Iliad’’ to Veb- 
"1 


i.) . , 
Projective Geome ry 
this time it is obvious that we are almost back to our 
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Starting 


point. The elective system in its extreme form was 


an evasion of professional responsibility. Recourse to the 


“preat books,” like the rigid classical curriculum of the 


eighteenth century, is a similar evasion. In the last analysis 


n the same category, though on a more preten- 
tious | us the doctrine of following the | upil’s interests 
or of counting and computing averages of human activities. 
For a | 1 number of students it would doubtless con- 

valuable program of studies. But if the plan were 
ever generally adopted, one can easily foresee the conse- 


quences. After its novelty had worn away, after the initial 


enthusiasm of the instructors had been dissipated, and after 


ery generated in students by 


é 


tiie sci , INteii¢ lai Sno 


its esoteric emphasis had been lost, it would degenerate into 


a Comenius, the great Moravian educator 
whom Mr. Van Doren quotes frequently and with approval, 
once characterized schools of his time with a similar em- 
phasis “as slaughter-hoyses of the mind . . . places wher 
I 1S al ied on 

Ihe beginning of wisdom with regard to education is 
f on Oo fact that the problem of education is not 
to be separated from the problem of civilization. Only as 

confront the latter can we succeed in confronting the 

f ier. And the problem of our civilization is certainly quite 
as much a moral as it is an intellectual problem. 


GEORGE 8. COUNTS 


An Accuracy of Abundance 
CURRY'S PAGEANT OF AMERICA. 


American Artists Group. 


JOHN STEUART 
By Laurence E 
$5 


OHN STEUART CURRY was born in Kansas in 1897 
and is now Artist in Residence at the University of Wis- 


yeray hically 


Schmeckebier 


nflower state, is ge 


a, and as noted by Reginald Marsh, the 
Hereford bull ‘“Ajax'’—completed as an oil in 1940—is 


‘and is also John Curry. The bull has “the solid 


v t of sculpture the mass is insistent’; “as he grazes 
he leans,” head sideward to tear the grass, his legs planted 
with a rtain ‘deadly earnestness 

Mr. Curry’s factual understanding of animals is daringly 
honest ; as portr Lint ip slouch” of a tired horse, the 
sitting crouch of a frightened horse, in “The Stallion” “as 
he prances forth from the runway into the arena.” Curry 


1 
admiration [ot hogs we are to d, and 


’ 


this admiration has a counterpart in his respect for elephants 
“With an elephant’s as with a pig's eyes,” he says, “you 
d t see the eye at first,”” “then suddenly you become con 
s of its gleaming presence in the shadow of the ear.” 
Animals are eternity not less than subjects of a different 
kind; yet Mr. Curry’s symbolic demands for national re- 
pentance should in themselves be enough to make him glad 
to have been born. “The trembling terror of the fugitive,” 
feet prehensilely flattened like bark to the tree; John 

- 


Brown towering above “free-soil and pro-slavery forces, 


‘a man who, when the nation was stagnating and threatening 


to disintegrate, pointed the way to renewed strength’ 


there with a vengeance, we have “the shock of vital subject 
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matter.’” We have it also in the drawing “Corn Stalks” ;, 


which the plant's hard-veined, stiffly fluting ribbons <ce; 
portrait of Mr. Curry’s statement, ‘‘My whole life was n 
up of sensations. I used to go out in the garden and 
tomato vines to pieces so that I could smell them.” 

His biographer calls him “‘a factual romanticist’’—noe 
being fact plus imagination, or as Wallace Stevens puts 
“an accuracy of abundance.” The brown thrasher fro 
the sun from the well-furnished osage-orange bough 
farm's Magnificat. “Flora” is both a person and spri 
“Chris L. Christensen” is a friend to art and the 
of agricultural research. “‘Love Is Like a Bird’’—like 
Jovers swinging through the air in the dove-shaped go 
of a rickety Ferris Wheel’; love has a “stocky cylind: 
form” with sow’s ears, biting at a snake in defense of hay 
young ; love is like a coffin in “The Return of Private Day 
One does not envy Mr. Curry the life he has led, 
envies him the heart for such a life, his patience wit 
failures, and victims; his courage, reverence, con 
humility, his will to storm the stars. Struggle has | 
release—exteriorized in man’s conflict with emot 
“religious” subjects ), with the “elements” (tornado a: 
scenes), with “beasts,” and with man (‘“‘battle scen: 
athletic contests’ ). 

Artist in Residence has a pleasing sound; this one, 
ever, has been and in feeling is a farmer, to whom 
the seaman weather is more than weather; it is |: 
death. And besides the twister, the flood, lightni 
erosion, there are the plagues—‘'the parched earth, 
“dust storm,” “the blazing sun” before which “flo 
cloud of hoppers.’ Mr. Curry feels that painting sli 
true to “the still small voice’ of “birth, training, e: 
ment, and faith.” He has worked to achieve “‘solid 
controlled movement, and clear space,” the subject ‘‘so ¢ 
ized that it fits into a design that gives it author 
where a predominating form arranges the lesser m 
awning of the merry-go-round, for example, in the cr 
the “State Fair.’ There are moments when thx 
technique ceases to operate: when the paint has a 
with look (‘The Light of the World”), or the 
(‘Performing Tiger’). No one, however, could 
conscious than John Curry of what he regards as his 
ingly insurmountable shortcomings.” He is indefatig 
the badger, and Paris for him was not a luxury but a | 
in which to learn to draw; when he felt that he could a 
better results by using oil with tempera, he changed 
method; his working note, “Wrinkles go at right ar 
: 1! } 


ling the 


+ 


muscles,” savors of mastery, nor is it pu 
down about his ears to say that in his “Stallion” th 
of the eye, the white bobbins, and white underglaze cor 
to a Piero della Francesca clear splendor of actuality 
has said in words as with pigment, ‘Great art is within 
“There is no borrowed coat of perfect fit’’; and Pr 
Schmeckebier’s generous diminishings of the immort 
to advantage him result in automatic resistance. “Ru 
and faulty 


for “Rubens’s,” ‘“‘pig’s’” for “pigs’,” 


might be charged to bad proofreading. As writing, how 


the pull of the meaning in one direction is agai 


of the phrase in another, the unnecessary word blur 


would have been clearer without it, and even suppysi!; 
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fessor Schmeckebier to be foreign, his wording through- 
e book is dangerously inexact. 

Kansas,” Mr. Jewell says, ‘‘has found her Homer’; but 

Curry is modest. Jealousy and animosity are not in him 
He thinks of painting as something that can be enjoyed “here 
yw by you and you.” He feels that America’s intensity 
aeed not always be a “tragic prelude.”’ He thinks of the artist 
is a self-devoted servant, not a hireling. Surely, as one who 
would be “more completely than ever a servant of the peo- 


je.’ he has found freedom MARIANNE MOORE 


The Perpetual Debate 


MAJORITY RULE AND MINORITY RIGHTS. By Henry 
ele Commager. Oxford University Press. $1.50 

NE of the perennial issues in political philosophy is 

relation between the power of the majority and 

hts of the minority. Treated as a purely theoretical 

| it is a special case of the relation between political 

ty and moral legitimacy. But in the thick of social 

es it has never been considered as a purely theoretical 

m Depending upon the interests involved, majorities 

down. Spokesmen for the democratic 


rights of the 


een cried up or 
nt in the past have counterposed the 
y to the tyranny of the minority. Since minorities have 
en tyrannical toward other minorities, democratic ma- 
fighting against clerical and feudal minorities, have 
| upon constitutional safeguards for all individuals. 
iy we can observe an ideological pendular swing in 
er direction. Many democrats and liberals are asking: 
is to protect minorities from the tyranny of the ma- 
, particularly in a collectivist state? Instead of answer- 
A more enlightened majority,”” some say the wisdom 
minority, others the sacredness of natural law, and still 
rs judicial protection through the power of courts to 
y legislation abridging personal rights 
Mr. Commager’s book is an eloquent, forthright, and 


t 
} 


t appeal for the unqualified acceptance of the majority 


ple as expressed through the democratic process. It 1s 
ghly Jeffersonian in spirit and meets squarely, although 
le too briefly, all the arguments that may be raised 
t the position on the political and historical! level. Both 
lication and its subject matter suggest that its subtitle 
very well be “The Vindication of Felix Frankfurter.” 


e Frankfurter has been very severely criticized by lib- 


3 
>» 
—_ 
- 


for his opinion in the Gobitis case. According 


Frankfurter’s liberal critics 


iger, it is 


in understanding the character of the dem« 


is Frankfurter himself, in upholding the authority of 
itive majorities, is continuing the tradition of Jefferson 


Lincoln. 

lhe nub of Commager’s contention is that if the majority 
t be trusted to defend individual rights, neither can the 
rity. If and when the majority errs, it is better that its 


kes be set right by the unimpeded educational processe 


nocracy than corrected by the fiats of judicia! nullifica- 


In the words of Felix Frankfurter, ‘“Where all the 
tive means of inducing political changes are 


nt of foolish 
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No. 6, which Toscanini per- 
1 at his fourth N. B. C. Symphony 
ast, struck me as a work which 
be getting quite a few perform- 
s these days if Sweden were a com- 
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| in the 


instead of a neutra war 
s, of course, right for huge, power- 
Russia to make token payments of 
endship to Nazi Germany when other 

1s are fighting against Germany; 
for little Sweden to do anything 
hat after Nazi Germany has knifed 

into the war—that is villainous 
rfeits Swedish music’s claim to 
musical public). 


1 
1] 


struck, that is, by its resemblances 


nterest of our 


the music of Shostakovitch: the 


is that of another facile mind 
nothing real of its own to say but 


- 


slick technique which serves it 


as it hops from one thing, one 


= 


yne trick to another—now flowing 
sm like Shostakovitch’s, now this 
m harmonically distorted like 
takovitch’s, 

ted grimace 


1 stroke of smart-Ale< 


now a_ harmonically 
like Shostakovitch’s, 
humor like 
ikovitch’s, and even battle music 
: first movement, which is a sort of 


l-scale version of the first move- 

of Shostakovitch’s “Leningrad” 
Symphony. In its entirety Atterberg’s 
1ony No 


ess solemnly pretentious than any 


6 is on a smaller scale 


| , ° 1 } . = 
\ostakovitch’s, including the First, 


which it resembles most; but that woul 
it the proper expression of the 
$ ng and heroism and ultimate tri- 


nation, if Sweden 


and as, say, the 


of a smaller 
were in the 
m6" Symphony it would get a 


smaller but still a considerable number 


war; 


erformances which it is not likely 
et as merely the Symphony No. 6. 
wrote his symphony in 
’; and it is quite likely that he had 
Sym- 


heard Shostakovitch’s First 
ny, which had been written in 1925. 
inclined to believe that the resem- 


es resulted, rather, from the fact 


t each composer was acauainted with 
the music of western Europe. And 
eas you would expect the distor- 


s and grimaces of this product of a 
ing capitalist civilization to appear 
the music of a composer in capitalist 
n, you would not expect to find 
in the music of a composer in a 
socialist state; and you would 


uso expect at least some of the music 


s and the general public in this 


ATTERBERG’S Symphony 


but the meaninglessness of criticism as 
practiced in Russia was demonstrated 
when—Shostakovitch having completed 
the appropriate retirement for “inner 
self-critictsm’’—the same old _ distor- 
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tions and grimaces, with a few brassy 


aS ye a oe oe 
conciuding aifirmations tacked on, were 
praised as evidence of his having em- 
barked on the new and right course of 


“socialist realism.” 
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y and th incorporation 
matter in the soil” (L. H. 
| | “Cyt lopedia of 
America Acriculture”’ The plow 
ils to do this thorough mixing. Or- 


ganic matter thoroughly mixed improves 


t e of the soil, assists in the 

, and does not make 

an undue aim upon the available 
trogen. 

What is needed is an implement that 

will nm nly loosen up the soil but 

e the « matter evenly 


it the tilled surface and not 


he surface too much 


The disk harrow has been proposed as 


exposed. 


such an implement, but it has not re- 
the trial it deserves. Nor are there 
market. This is 
that the aver- 


proper types on the 
ibly due to the fact 
age American farmer has been inter- 
ested in getting all he out of the 
soil today without a thought of to- 
morrow and, as Mr. Lord says, farms 
himself out of a farm in fifty years. 
ROY LONGENECKER 


Canton, Ohio, November 18 


That Coal Settlement 


Dear Sirs: In commenting on the coal- 
mine settlement in the issue of No- 
vember 13 you end with the somewhat 

e: “The most serious cause 
prehension in connection with the 
settlement lies in the fact that it will 
undoubtedly strengthen Lewis's prestige 

thin the United Mine Work 
ers but in the labor movement as a 


/ 
ng not 


rhe coal settlement is an accomplish 
ment! And in the future, when passions 


n and tempers have 


oled, the true picture of the signifi- 

» and importance of the controversy 

Ww be rea 1 and made clear—even 
o those who were most bitter and de- 


prevent an agreement. 
\s for Lewis's leadership, it is for 
not for in- 


who 


termined to 


workers to appraise that, 
individuals 
lights and in- 


Jabor. Real 


terests, groups, ofr 
have posed in 
i 


“friends” of 


various 


Stanccs as 


NA] LC YN 





to the Editors 


unionism calls for genuine leader 
leaders who have their eyes or ‘ 
ball and are not always looking to the 
sidelines for applause from px 
professors, social workers, and 
fringe of parasites who have 
hang on to the labor movement t: 
their personal or political careers 

Lewis's niche in the labor move 
already is established; your files 
test to that. And workers can, ar 
remember and distinguish. 

PAUL GLEBOV! 


Clinton, Okla., November 22 


Army Education 
Dear Sirs: Reinhold Niebuhr’s arti 
army education in England was ex 
Recently we took matters into our 
hands at this American camp. W re 
unable to get our Special Service 
to do anything about discussion gr 
The Red Cross opened a club her 
long ago. The girl in charge call . 
in and asked me to start a dis 
group. We got in touch with Fred 
Kuh, who came down to inaugurat 
series. We hoped for fifty. Only a | 
dred could be seated in the crowded 
room and fifty more were turned av 
Kuh talked on Post-War Germa: 
He did a fine job and was agrees 
surprised at the caliber of the questio: 
So many fellows are starved for an op 
portunity to get some information 
day-to-day political maneuverings 
well as the plans shaping up for the 
post-war world. We have arranged for 
Harold Laski, Kingsley Martin, Ed 
Murrow, and Colonel Walter Eliot | 
come to subsequent forums. I believe 
there is a growing interest among the 
fellows in things political. I know my 
Nations, PM, New Statesman, Tribune 
etc. get an ever-widening circulatior 
The education pamphlets prepared by 
the army rest quietly on the desks of t 
various adjutants at this field. I unde 
stand the program sponsored by Agat 
is still not compulsory in the Air Corps 
There is still very, very much to 
done in the way of army educat 
F. D. R. may pay a high price because 
he failed to inspire his soldiers wit! 
Four Freedoms. They could have 
inspired and educated so that on their 
return they would have demanded {ul- 
filment of the various promises to the 
world and to themselves. Instead, most 
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ACROSS 


1 lt was admitted to statehood in 1890 
4 This calls for a little study 

6 Horses and carts have them 

9 For the surgeon an essential instru- 


ment, but for the short engineer an 
afterthought 
10 Hero of a famous epic 
11 all it If, but expensive in the 
lump 
1! ree which includes a carol about 
America 
1 lust the ingredients for a rarebit, 
? ‘ ’ re 
16 | ed state of a reformed she-cat 
¥ | ve y } t em) itically 
19 W 1 be all smiles if I were out 
I foreign 
| ‘ 
r } th é 
I u f e rising 
(t oO 
/ 4 ) 
ed a 
i ‘ 
| be} ga be 
‘ ful (two 
r 4 i ’ 
\ I time 
‘ , 
‘ iT f 
I i t | ne , 
I} Mer II ech 
DOWN 
1 It might be finer 
2 Chrysalis of an i t 


4 Bitten by the fallen 
5 Sweetmeat that will make Aunt go 
6 He came between Polk and Fillmore 
7 Persists in pressing 

8 Sal is in the cordage business 
2 Why say cargo when it’s 

meant”? 
13 Orson Welles’s Mr. 


called 


“ship 


Kane was 50 


14 This setback might have been 
severer 

16 The commanding-officer’s green- 
meat? 


18 Help! 

20 Begin (two words, 8 and 5) 

22 The groom’s best man, possibly 

24 Sound of battle 

25 They ruled England from 1485 to 
1608 

26 You would have seen his Tour in the 
Champ-de-Mars when last you saw 
Pat 

27 Climbers often are 

29 Were this knave to lose his heart h« 
would be a rake indeed! 

80 Give it a miss 
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BOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 41 


ACROSS 1 AMERICAN; 
BLINKERS; 10 SCRAWLS; 
CHOKRER 14 SEVER; 15 


8 ATTACHE; 9 
12 SPILD; 38 
ERNEST; 17 


BTOUT; 22 BROOD; 23 STENCH; 24 SNORE; 
26 FAGLET;: 28 GONER;: 20 CICADAS; 30 
RADICALS; 31 CUTTING; 82 INTEREST 





2 EDITIONS; 8 
6 CABARET: 
10 SORTS; 11 RESULT; 16 
FOOLS; 9 INUNDATE; 20 
ENVIOUS; 22 BREASTS; 
27 GAINS; 28 GUISE. 


DOWN 1 AMIUSHED; 


INKED; 4 AFRICA; 5 STOCK; 
7 SUELLEY; 
SVREAD,; 18 
SHARP-SET; 21 
5 STRAIN; 





The NATION 


of the boys in England, for instan- 
will return hating the English and any. 
ious for the kind of world described ir 
the Nash-Kelvinator ads. 

It is not correct to say that one 
expect no more from the soldiers | 


anh 
+ OP: ] 
é 


special conditions—with plenty of spare 
time and nearer the actual war—we 
could have been taught many thin "5 


about the world as it is today and as 
must be tomorrow if we or our kids 
are not to go to war soon again. [t's 
when men are complaining—as they al! 
inevitably do—about army life that they 
are ready to hear about ways and means 
of creating a world of full production 
in which war will not reoccur. 

I am afraid the opportunity has been 
lost to do a mass job, but it is never too 
late to give the interested individuals an 
opportunity for further development, 

SERGEANT 
Somewhere in England, November 14 
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LIEUTENANT E. S. BENDINER, 1 
navigator with the United States Eighth 
Air Force in England, has just com 
pleted his twenty-fifth combat flight. 


KURT R. GROSSMAN was former) 
secretary general of the League for Hu- 
man Rights. 


ROBERT FITZGERALD is well! known 
as a translator of Greek plays. A volume 
of his poems will be published soon 
by New Directions. 


ODELL SHEPARD won the Pulitzer 
prize for biography in 1937 with 
“‘Pedlar’s Progress,” a life of Bronson 
Alcoit. 


LEIGH WHITE was a foreign corre. 
spondent for the Columbia Broadcast: 
ing System in 1941 and 1942, spending 
much of his time in the Balkans. 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER, drama ctit- 
ic of PM, is the author of ‘Kings and 
Desperate Men: Life in Eightcenth- 
Century England” and editor of ~ 
Anthology of Light Verse.” 






















GEORGE S. COUNTS is professor ot 
education at Teachers College. 






MARIANNE MOORE is the author of 
“Observations,” “The Pangolin and 
Other Verse,”” and “What Are Years. 


SIDNEY HOOK is head of the De 
partment of Philosophy at New York 
University and author of “The Hero 
History.” 














































































